About two years ago, I received an e-mail from a man in the U.S. who 
wanted to thank me for one of my books entitled Sanctity and Male Desire: A Gay 
Reading of Saints. The book, he said, had been an inspiration for him. His top, or 
master, would read relevant excerpts to him while they were engaging in BDSM 
play, and he had found Pg EOE I, of course, thanked 
him profusely, and then thought to myself: “Now, that’s what I call a good book 
review. Best one I ever got!” Actually, there was something rather touching and 
intriguing about the idea that my book on male Catholic saints should be used and 
read aloud in such a highly-charged erotic context. It Cee deal of sense. 

This evening, I have been asked, in fact, to respond to a chapter on BDSM, 
and I’m starting to wonder if there might not be a theme here, if not a life purpose. 
BDSM, in case you are not totally familiar with the accepted lingo, is an acronym 
for bondage/discipline/sadism/masochism. It is a sexual or erotic practice. Some 
say it is also a psychological malfunction, but I agree with the author that this sea 
far too strictly Freudian interpretation of human sexual diversity. The chapter from 
the book is entitled “Release from Bondage: Sex, Suffering, and Sanctity,” by 
Rabbi Daniel Lehrman, and it’s a fascinating and engaging theological reflection 
on the intersections of Judaism—but also religion more generally—and BDSM. 

Lehrman’s argument is actually a rather familiar one when it comes to issues 


of religion and sexuality: that the line between the intense spiritual or mystical 


experience and that of BDSM is indeed rather thin and porous, and that there is 
overlap in terms of the experience of surrender and submission that characterizes 
both, 

cael His argument is that there is something within Judaism’s understanding of 
God—and God’s relationship with humans—that opens up spaces for risk, as is so 
often the case with BDSM. Lehman asks two questions: “(1) What is there about 
BDSM that Judaism can help us to understand? (2) In exploring BDSM from the 
perspective of Judaism, what aspects of gur’tradition come to the fore and reveal 
themselves with particular clarity?” Here is what he says by way of a partial 
response, near the end of his essay: “... there is a spiritual aspiration motivating 
some BDSM behavior, an actual striving toward an experience of God. (...) 
[BDSM] reminds us that spiritual zones may be the farthest things from cozy 
safety. The High Priest on Yom Kippur risked death, so a rope was tied around 
him just in case, lest somebody else needed to enter the Holy of Holies to retrieve 
his body. When we do encounter God, injury may result: Jacob’s becoming Israel 
left him with a limp. Looking at BDSM from the point of view of Judaism, it is 
tempting to take up a seat in a perch of moral judgment. Religion is prone to be 
used this way (...) Judaism challenges us with the terribly disturbing teaching of 
monotheism. We may wish to envision it as a grand magnificent harmony, and 
such it may be on some ultimate level. But closer to earth, it means that if 


everything is linked up together, then nothing human is alien to any one of us.” 


Lehrman is quite correct in reminding us that contact with the sacred is 
always a risky business, and that the danger which characterizes such contact 
requires that we be willing to let ourselves go if illumination is to occur. It might 
strike us as being somewhat of a contradiction, but actually it is not. As the 
mystics of all religious traditions know only too well, it is in giving up the ego—in 
letting go of power, and control, and all those other things that make us feel secure 
and comfortable—that one enters into communion with the sacred. Vulnerability 
is a sine qua non, an absolute requirement. The dynamic is very much the same 
when it comes to BDSM play: the top and the bottom construct a scenario of 
ultimate trust, though it is always a risky proposition. In letting go totally of 
control and power, it is very often the bottom who holds all the power, because it is 
the bottom who can experience illumination. Something similar often happens 
between the religious devotee and her or his god. But submission is necessary. 

Though I am an Anglican priest, one of my areas of academic expertise is 
Catholic saints. Whenever I talk about the intersections between the erotic and the 
religious, | invariably turn to one of my perennial favourites among many Catholic 
mystics, the 16"-century Spanish nun, Teresa of Avila. Not only was Teresa a 
tireless reformer of convent life; she was also a no-nonsense kind of woman. She 
wrote some of the most splendid Christian texts on prayer, and she was a great 


mystic. There is a well-known passage from her which describes one of her first 


moments of mystical union with God. The Italian sculptor Bernini made a famous 
sculpture of it called The Ecstasy of Saint Teresa. Here is what Teresa writes 
about her experience: “I saw in the angel’s hand a long spear of gold, and at the 
iron’s point there seemed to be a little fire. He appeared to me to be thrusting it at 
times into my heart, and to pierce my very entrails; when he drew it out, he seemed 
to draw them out also, and to leave me all on fire with a great love of God. The 
pain was so great, that it made me moan, and yet so surpassing was the sweetness 
of this excessive pain, that I could not wish to be rid of it. The soul is satisfied 
now with nothing less than God. The pain is not bodily, but spiritual, though the 
body has its share in it.” Take note of Teresa’s language, and especially the motif 
of ‘sweet pain.’ Is this an erotic encounter? A mystical experience? A sadistic 
episode? A masochistic yearning? An excess of discipline? All of the above? 
Take your pick. The line keeps slipping. Porous indeed! Teresa was also a bit of 
a queer individual: queer enough, in fact, to have been investigated by the Spanish 
Inquisition. Queer, but a great saint nonetheless. And that, in many ways, is the 
whole point of Lehrman’s argument. Sweet pain: pain that can, in fact, liberate US, 
In the subtitle of his text, he uses two words: suffering and sanctity. In the 
Roman Catholic tradition, many stories of saints centre on their experience of 
suffering. Consider the most recent example of John Paul II, whose fast-tracked 


canonization last week was based in large part on his very public suffering caused 


parc 


by his battle with Parkinson’s. But it’s not just saints. Ordinary Catholics and 
other Christians have long been encouraged to see suffering as salvific—and it’s 
not only the existential type of suffering known to all of us by virtue of the human 
condition, but also self-imposed suffering. It’s even something as apparently 
AN two rr ond Cri , 
Subple as fasting, which is found in many religious traditions, including Hidaisin 
and Islam. The summons is to discipline the body, to bring it under control, to 
deprive it of something in the belief that some greater good—some greater 
experience, insight or illumination—will occur. Pain, in other words, can be an 
occasion for sanctification: even pain occurring in the context of a consensual 
erotic relationship. / fat. patna 172 Lhe lovrr ve Ge tregy Tear 
What’s queer about this whole discussion of pain—whether religiously- or 
sexually-inspired—is that it is so incredibly counter-cultural. We live in societies 
that abhor pain, that see absolutely no value or meaning in it. Medical science is 
constantly rushing to minimize it; to bring it under control. I’m not saying that’s 
not a good thing. But it’s like our cultural rapport with death. We’re always trying 
to hide it, to tame it. But it will never, ever go away; it will always be in our face. 
What Rabbi Lehrman does so judiciously and so eloquently is challenge us 
to pes pain as a meaningful and legitimate human sexual practice, reminding 


- of its potential for spiritual knowledge and insight. I suspect that the queerly 


bold Teresa would agree; after all, she knew what pleasures come from sweet pain. 


